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THE ALLEGED PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS 
AT LYONS IN 177 
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Within the past generation our information regarding the per- 
secution of the Christians has been very much enlarged, thanks 
chiefly to Mommsen's 1 researches into the depths of Roman Law, 
to DeRossi's 2 and Le Blant's 3 patient study of early Christian 
inscriptions, and to the careful examination of this evidence by a 
long series of historical scholars, German, French, and English. 
Many of the results of these investigations have been far-reaching, 
and almost revolutionary in their nature — for example, that with 
reference to the catacombs. We now know as never before both 
the law and the history of the persecutions of Decius, 4 Valerian, 5 
and Diocletian. 6 In spite of increasing difficulties as research has 
moved backward into the second and first centuries, new light has 
even been cast upon the earliest relations of the Roman government 
to the church. 7 

1 "Der Religionsfreval nach romischem Recht," Hist. Zeitschrift, LXIV, 1890, 
PP- 380-420- 

2 Roma sotterranea. 

J Inscriptions chrltiennes. Inscriptions chrltiennes de la Gaule antlrieures au VIII* 
stick. 2 vols., 1856. Supplement, 1892; "Les actes des martyrs," Mint, de I' Acad, 
d. Inscript., XXX, 2, pp. 57-347. 

< G6rres, Jahrb. far prot. Theologie, XVI, 1890, pp. 454 ff.; Gregg, The Decian 
Persecution. 

» Healy, The Valerian Persecution; Benson, Life of Cyprian. 

6 Hunziker, "Zur Reg. u. Christen verfolgung des k. Diocletian u. s. Nachfolger," 
Budinger's Untersuch. zur romischen Kaisergeschkhte; Belzer, Zur Diokl. Christenver- 
folgung, 1891. 

7 Mommsen's researches are the point of departure of the best of this literature, 
e.g., Ramsay, The Church and the Roman Empire before 170 (see p. 194); Hardy, 
Christianity and the Roman Government (see Preface); Neumann, Der rbmische Stoat 
und die dttgemeine Kirche, 1890; Conrat, Die Christenverfolgungen im. rSm. Reiche 
vom Standpunkte d. Juristen, Leipzig, 1897, etc. 
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Of all the executions for the faith recorded before the Decian 
persecution that which is said to have happened in 177 at Lyons 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius is easily the most important, both 
for the victims and for the violence of the process. For centuries 
the story of the martyrdom of Blandina has been one of the cher- 
ished traditions of the church. Scaliger declared he never could 
read the account of this persecution in Eusebius without tears. 
So far as I am aware modern historical research had not yet 
impeached the veracity of Eusebius' account of this persecution. 8 
Not even R6nan, the most skeptical of historians, has questioned 
it. 9 Mommsen, 10 Harnack, 11 Lightfoot, 12 Du Chesne, 13 accept it as 
a fact, although the tradition of the church itself was that Marcus 
Aurelius was not a persecutor. 

It is the purpose of this article to show that this tradition is 
valid and that the account in Eusebius is of third-century, not 
second-century, origin. Harnack in 1894 expressed the opinion 
that a re-examination of the evidence concerning the relations of 
Marcus Aurelius to the Christians was desirable, 14 and in the next 
year, inspired by this suggestion, Hirschfeld attempted this 
appraisal. 15 Although all the evidence pertaining to the perse- 
cution at Lyons was sifted by him, Hirschfeld's conclusions were 
not subversive of the traditional belief. 

Criticism of the persecution of 177 hitherto has chiefly been 
devoted to attempts to explain the enigmatical character of the 

* "There can be no doubt as to the early date and reliability of the epistle. It 

bears no traces of a later age Its genuineness is, in fact, questioned by no one 

so far as I am aware." — Professor A. C. McGiffert's English translation of Eusebius, 
Nicene and Post-Nic. Fathers, 2d ser., I, 212, note. 

» Marc-Aurele. 

10 Rom. Strafrecht, 238, 308, 313, etc. On p. 238, note, he specially says: "Die 
glaubwttrdigen Martyreachte, so die Scillitanischen und die von Lyon." 

n Mission and Expansion of Christianity, I, 191. 

12 Ignatius, I, 499. 

13 Fastes ipiscopaux de Vane. Gaule, 32-38. 

J «"Die Quelle d. Berichte tiber d. Regenwurder im Feldzuge Marc Aurels gegen 
die Quaden," Sitzungslerichte d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., July 19, 1894. 

" "Zur Geschichte des Christ, in Lugdunum vor Konstantin," ibid., 1895, p. 381 
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emperor; 16 to reconcile the professions of "a philosopher upon the 
throne," the disciple of Epictetus, the enlightened and cultured 
ruler, with the treatment of the Christians at Lyons to which he 
is alleged to have given his approval. The riddle is all the more 
complicated because of Tertullian's testimony that Marcus Aurelius 
was not hostile to the Christians. 17 

In spite of the heavy weight of opinion in favor of the 
authenticity of the account in Eusebius, it seems to me that a re- 
examination of the evidence is still necessary and a new opinion pos- 
sible regarding the relation. "The purpose of historical criticism," 
as Bernheim has pointed out, 18 "is to determine in what degree the 
data afforded by the sources and the study of events known by the 
data are genuine or false. These determinations are judgments. 
They are concerned in part with the relation of the sources with 
the facts; and in part with the relation of the facts to each other." 
There is here, therefore, a problem both of external and of internal 
criticism. 

The evidence for the persecution of the Christians at Lyons 
in 177 consists solely of the apparently circumstantial letter of 
" the servants of Christ living at Vienne and Lyons in Gaul to the 
brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia." 19 

Eusebius is our only source of information for this event. The 
argument from silence is very impressive. It is not recorded by 
any pagan or Christian writer, Greek or Latin, before Eusebius 

16 Cf. Ramsay, Church and the Roman Empire, 337; Hardy, Church and the 
Roman Government, 147. Gregg, Decian Persecution, 31, makes a typical observation: 
"Evidently the Stoic saw no contradiction involved in the contrast between his words 
and his deeds, when he could speak of himself as one whose hands were free from blood, 
and at the same time issue edicts the outcome of which was torture and bloodshed." 
Keim's Celsus' Wahres Wort, Zurich, 1873, does not hesitate to count Marcus Aurelius 
a ferocious persecutor. See also Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fur wissensch. Theologie, 1881, 
p. 325; Draeseke, Jahrbucher fur prot. Theologie, 1881, p. 177. 

*» Apol., 5. Mommsen, in the article cited in the Bistoriscke Zeitschrift, LXTV, 
400, note 3, in 1890 pointed out that Tertullian's view is not without foundation. 
Considering the fact that the Christians who suffered at Lyons were Montanists and 
that Tertullian himself had Montanist leanings, his favorable opinion of Marcus 
Aurelius is all the more remarkable. It is singular that Tertullian makes no mention 
of the events at Lyons in 177. 

tS Lehrbuch der historischen Methode (last edition), chap, iv, the first sentence. 

*» Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiasliea, V, chaps. 1, 2. 
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(ca. 280-340), nor was it known in the West before the beginning 
of the fifth century. 20 The silence of pagan historians like Julius 
Capitolinus, Dion Cassius, Herodian, Libanius is absolute. That 
of Christian writers is quite as profound, such as Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Sextus Julius Africanus, Sextus Rufus, Arnobius, and Lactantius, 
the probable 21 author of the De mortibus persecutorutn, who once 
dwelt at Treves. 22 Christian Rome's ignorance is very remark- 
able. Irenaeus, though a native of Asia Minor, labored in Gaul. 
The Adversus haereses was probably written in Gaul when Eleu- 
therius was bishop of Rome, between 1 74-8Q. 23 No allusion is made 
in this work to the persecution at Lyons. Even admitting that 
the Adversus haereses was written before 177, the absence of any 
information at Rome of the persecution is singular, for Irenaeus 
was in intimate correspondence with the bishop of Rome, 24 and 
Victor, who ruled the see from 188-99, is "the first Latin writer 
of Christendom." 25 In the last half of the fourth century when the 
cult of the martyrs was strongly developed by the church, Pope 
Damasus (366) endeavored to collect authentic data upon the 
martyrs and often found himself bafHed. 

Even in Gaul the persecution was unknown before 400. The 
first western chronicler who records it is Sulpicius Severus (died 
about 410). The statement he makes is very meager: "Sub 
Aurelio deinde, Antonini filio, persecutio quinta agitata; ac tunc 
primum inter Gallias martyria visa, serius trans Alpes Dei religione 

M Considering that it was the policy of the Christians "to write down the history 
of the martyrs and to hand it to future generations" — "Acts of St. Theodore," 237, 
in Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, 1894 — the absence of any other record 
seems singular. 

21 See Bury's edition of Gibbon, II, 531-32. 

a Brandt, "Ueber die Entstehungsverhaltnisse der Proaschr. des Lactantius und 
des Buches de Mort. persecutorum," Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akad., CXXV, Abh. 
vi, 12 (1892). 

23 Krueger, Early Christian Literature, 148. 

34 Rtaan, Marc-Aurile, 341. Renan inclines to believe that the letter in Eusebius 
was written by Irenaeus himself and endeavors (p. 339, note 4) to discover internal 
evidence of identity of style and thought between it and parts of the writings of 
Irenaeus. 

2S Krueger, Early Christian Literature, 155. 
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suscepta." 26 Sulpicius Severus is the first Latin Christian chroni- 
cler.* 7 Whence did he learn of the persecution at Lyons in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius? Undoubtedly his source must have 
been, the Latin translation of Eusebius made at the suggestion of 
St. Jerome by Rufinus of Aquileia.* 8 It was this translation 
which first informed the Latin church of the persecution at Lyons. 
Even then the information obtained slowly. The continued silence 
of Christian writers of the fifth century increases the impression 
of doubt. Neither Salvian, who was a priest of Marseilles, nor 
Sidonius Apollinaris, who was a native of Lyons and bishop of 
Clermont, nor Prosper of Aquitaine, nor Paulin of Nola, nor 
Orosius alludes to it. Prudentius of Spain, one of the earliest 
of Christian poets, deplored the vetustatis obsolete oblivio, which 
enveloped the history of the martyrs, 39 but it is a little singular 
that for centuries oblivion should have covered so fierce a perse- 
cution as that reputed to have happened in 177, especially in the 
country where it took place. 30 

The absence of any particular statement by Sulpicius Severus 
is to be noted. He simply says that persecution appeared late 
(serius) beyond the Alps. His statement, it seems to me, must 
apply to individual executions for the faith in the second century 
in Gaul, of which there are traces, 31 and not to any extended per- 

36 Hist. Sacr., II, chap. 32; cf. Acta S. Saturnini — "sensim et gradatim." 

*i Molinier, Les sources de VhisUrire de France, Introd., 37. For the literature 
upon Sulpicius Severus see p. 128. 

* Ibid., 1, 37; Valentin, St. Prosper d' Aquitaine. 

" Pope Gelasius I forbade the Lives of the Saints to be read in the churches because 
they were so seldom authentic. Dudden, Gregory the Great, I, 285, note. 

J° The papal archives in the time of Gregory I contained no copy of Eusebius' 
Acta Martyrum and Gregory had never heard of it. — Greg., Epp., VIII, 28. 

s»The most probable is the martyrdom of SS. Epipodius and Alexander at 
Lyons in 178. See Ruinart, Acta Sincera, 62-67, and AASS, April 3, pp. 8-10. The 
text is ancient— that is, of the fifth century. Cf. Tillemont, Mint, iccles., Ill, 30-35. 
Much more dubious are the martyrdoms of St. Marcellus near Chalons-sur-Saone 
about 178. Cf. two accounts in AASS, September, pp. 196-99; 199-200; St. Vale- 
rianus, martyred at Tourmis about 178, AASS, September 5, pp. 21-22. The version 
is of the ninth century probably, according to Molinier, I, No. 45: "Une passion sans 
grande autorit6"; St. Symphorian was a martyr of Autun about 180 according to 
Ruinart, Acta Sincera, 69-73. But according to Baronius he suffered in the reign of 
Aurelian. For the literature see Molinier, op. tit., No. 46. 
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secution. This opinion is strengthened by the silence of Sidonius 
Apollinaris. In order to appreciate the weight of his silence a 
glance at the fulness and activity of his life is necessary. He was 
born in Lyons about 430; his grandfather and father before him 
were Christians; his education was received in the best schools 
the Roman empire then afforded; in 472 he was made bishop of 
Clermont. His letters show how wide was his acquaintance and 
how deep his culture, and his commemorative and panegyric verse 
prove the distinguished position he had. Such a man, cultured, 
traveled, and himself a bishop, it would seem would have known 
of the persecution at Lyons — if it ever happened. He had ample 
opportunity to celebrate it, for during the episcopate of bishop 
Patiens at Lyons (451-91), a new basilica — later named after 
Saint Nizier, bishop of Lyons, 552-73 — was erected, for the dedi- 
cation of which Sidonius wrote a poem at the request of Patiens. 32 
This poem is devoid of the usual classical and mythological allu- 
sions in which he delighted. Yet there is not the remotest allusion 
to the martyrs of Lyons in this poem or his other Carmina, nor in 
his voluminous correspondence. The omission seems remarkable 
considering Sidonius' episcopal position, his learning, and his 
tender interest in things pertaining to the Christian dead. 33 

No reliance can be put upon the account of Gregory of Tours. 34 
He obviously is following the tradition (dicuntur) which had been 
formed in the course of the two centuries preceding him. While 
Eusebius does not state the exact number of those who suffered 
and only gives the names of eight, in Gregory of Tours we find 
that forty other hitherto unknown victims have acquired names. 
Yet Gregory omits Attalus, one of the most prominent victims 
in the Eusebian account. Moreover there are two victims named 
Pothinus. 35 Elsewhere he further confuses things by making these 
48 perish during the events which befell Lyons when Albinus 
rebelled and the city was punished by Septimius Severus in 203, 

32 Ep., I, s, 8; IV, 2, s; Carmina, XIII, 23. 

« Cf. Ep., II, 8; III, 11, 12, and De Boissieu, Inscriptions antiques de Lyon 
(1846), 563- 

34 Ex gloriae martyrum, chap. 49. 
3s Gregory spells the name Fotinus. 
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and he specifically names Vettius Epagathus who is the first martyr 
mentioned in Eusebius. 36 Finally making confusion worse con- 
founded, Zacharias, the father of John the Baptist, with whose 
spirituality Eusebius compares that of Vettius Epagathus, in 
Gregory of Tours also becomes a martyr! Later martyrology 
still more confuses things. The slave girl Blandina becomes a 
man; Zacharias is a presbyter of the church in Lyons; more names 
are added. 37 So far have myth and legend enlarged the original 
account. Is the letter in Eusebius genuine? We may not take 
the argument of silence and the fact of subsequent perversion 
of the account as conclusive. 

There is another line of evidence of a totally different nature 
which has to do with the probable extent of Christianity in the 
valley of the Rhone in the second century. Christian epigraphy 
shows how slow was the spread of Christianity in Gaul, and 
conclusively proves the unreliability of Irenaeus. Harnack, 38 
following Hirschfeld, 39 has summarized the low value of Irenaeus' 
testimony. And yet Harnack and Du Chesne, 40 in the face of 
evidence which seems to me to make the letter open to doubt, still 
adhere to the traditional belief. 

Next to Italy, Africa and Gaul are richest in Christian inscrip- 
tions. 41 Le Blant, in his great work, 42 deplores the number of 
Christian inscriptions which have been exhumed and lost without 
having been copied. But since the appearance of that work in 
1865 some progress has been made. The first edition included 
almost 800 numbers. Since then 330 have been added, but not 

&Hist. Franc., I, 27. R6nan, Marc-AurUe, 307, thinks Vettius Epagathus was 
not put to death in 177 since he is not subsequently mentioned among the martyrs, 
and in Eusebius, V, i, io, is referred to as if still alive: "For he was and is a true 
disciple of Christ." 

« Migne, Patrologie Latine, XXX, 475. The version probably belongs to the 
sixth century. — Du Chesne, Revue archiologique de I'Ecole de Rome, 1886. 

# Mission and Expansion of Christianity (Eng. trans., 1908), 1, 453-60; II, 261-64, 
269. 

39"Zur Geschichte des Christ, in Lugdunum vor Konstantin," Sitzungsberichte 
d. k. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1895, pp. 381 ff. 

40 Fastes tpiscopaux de Vane. Garde, 32-38. 

41 Le Blant, Vipigraphie chrtt. en Gaule et dans I'Afrique romaine, 1. 
*• Le Blant, Inscriptions chrtt. de la Gaule, I, p. exxviii. 
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one affords any evidence of Christianity at Lyons before the third 
century. 43 Of the 350 inscriptions contained in Le Blant's second 
edition, 135 pertain to the territory of Lyons, Vienne, Narbonne, 
and the Maritime Alps, that is to say, to the provinces nearest 
Italy and the Mediterranean. 44 The paucity of Christian inscrip- 
tions is manifest by the fact that the fourth century furnishes us 
with 4, the fifth 54, the sixth 3i. 4S If, as some think, the evangel- 
ization of Gaul was well under way at the end of the second century, 
some Christian inscription ought to show it, but there is not one. 
Early Christian inscriptions in the Greek language — and the Chris- 
tians of Lyons in the account in Eusebius are obviously Greek — 
are very rare in Gaul. The most celebrated is that of Autun. 
There is one of Lyons, three of Treves, one of Vienne, one of Apt, 
which is doubtful, one of Tourelles, one of Marseilles, and one of 
Narbonne. There are no Greek inscriptions in Latin letters nor 
Latin inscriptions in Greek letters. 46 The testimony of the marbles 
seemingly coincides with that of Sulpicius Severus as to the late 
spread of Christianity beyond the Alps, for, save for the celebrated 
epitaph of Autun, all the early Christian inscriptions belong to 
places near the sea. 47 Epigraphy proves that Christianity was 
relatively late in Gaul except for the seaboard, and that its expan- 
sion was slow. 48 It seems hardly a sufficient rejoinder to say that 
time, war, flood, fire have so dealt with Lyons that its archaeologi- 
cal remains have been utterly destroyed. It is true that the old 
church of St. Nizier and the catacombs have been obliterated by 
the rise in the bed of the river and the changes due to mediaeval 
building. 49 But such complete absence of early Christian inscrip- 
tions cannot fairly be attributed entirely to the ravages of time and 
ignorance; for as late as the ninth century Amolon, archbishop of 
Lyons (841-52), wrote to Theobald, bishop of Langres (849-59), 
of the discovery of unidentified tombs of forgotten saints. 50 

Moreover, the episcopal list with reference to Lyons increases 
our skepticism as to the presence of Christianity there as early as 

« Le Blant, L'tpigraphie chrU. en Gaule, 106. Cf. De Boissieu, p. 157. 
« Op. cit., 41. * Ibid., 44. 1 8 Ibid., 23. 

« Op. cit., 27. « Ibid., 41. 4» De Boissieu, 284, pp. 535. 

s° Migne, Patrologie Latine, CXVI, 77; De Boissieu, p. 544. 
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the second century. Apart from the statement in Eusebius that 
Pothinus was bishop of Lyons, there is no evidence to indicate 
that there was any bishopric in Gaul before the middle of the 
third century. The sixty-eighth epistle of Cyprian (died 258) 
proves that Aries and Lyons had bishops about 25o. SI But how 
old were these sees ? Excluding Eusebius' testimony as to Lyons 
we can only infer it. Du Chesne, 52 arguing from the episcopal lists 
in which Verus of Vienne, who was present at the Council of 
Aries 53 in 314, was counted as the fourth bishop of Vienne, and 
assuming an average episcopate of eighteen years, thinks that 
the bishopric of Vienne can hardly have been older than 250. 
Harnack, 54 in refutation, argues that the list is not old and is 
unreliable; that it is arbitrary to assume an average episcopate of 
eighteen years; and finally that what may apply to Vienne does 
not necessarily apply to Lyons. Yet from the rubric of the letter 
one might reasonably infer that the Christian community of 
Vienne was greater than that of Lyons. 

The improbability of there being a Christian community in 
Lyons so early and of sufficient numbers to attract such a repression 
as that described in Eusebius seems great. These Christians were 
almost all Syro-Asiatic Greeks — unless we are to give credence to 
the Latin names in Gregory of Tours. Many evidently answered 
the magistrates in Greek. 55 Sanctus replied tq ~Pa>fuuicrj <£<w»),s« 
as also did Attalus, a native of Pergamos, although in the case of 
the latter the circumstance may be explained by the fact that 
he was a Roman citizen. Now if these first Christians of Lyons 
were Greeks, the churches of Vienne and Lyons must have been 
established from Marseilles, which was a Greek colony. 57 But the 

51 Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity, I, 457-58. 

& Fastes tpiscopaux de Vane. Gaule, I, 59. 

H "There was no bishop of Aries, we may be sure, before the death of Irenaeus 
about 203." — Benson, Life of Cyprian, 316, note 3. 

» Mission and Expansion of Christianity, I, 459. 

"This is evident from Eusebius, V, 1, 20, 52, where emphasis is laid on the fact 
that Sanctus and Attalus could speak Latin. 

s 6 Ibid., V, 1, 20. 

s' "The church of Lyons could not have been Greek at all unless Greek Chris- 
tianity had existed at the estuary of the Rhone." — Harnack, Mission and Expansion 
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evidence for Christianity at Marseilles in the second century is 
purely inferential. The only inscription which bears witness to it 
cannot conclusively be referred to that time. Du Chesne himself 
asserts that (Lyons excepted on the word of Eusebius) no church 
was founded at any distance from the coast or in the valley of the 
Rhone before the middle of the third century, 58 and the indication 
that any Christians were ever burned in Marseilles is insufficient. 59 
Lyons, "unlike any other city in northern Gaul and unlike a large 
majority of the southern, was founded from Italy and was a Roman 
city." 60 The same is true of Vienne. 

Another line of reasoning tending to invalidate the reliability 
of the letter in Eusebius is that pertaining to the exercise of the 
police power, the operation of which is minutely described. There 
are several anomalies and anachronisms in this account. The most 
obvious of these is the fact that Lyons and Vienne were in different 
provinces, the former in the provincia Lugdunensis, the latter in 
the provincia Narbonnensis. Moreover, the former was an impe- 
rial province 61 governed by a legate, while the latter was a senatorial 
province. 6 * The spectacle of a Roman governor so transcending 
his prerogative as to invade the jurisdiction of another governor 

of Christianity, II, 261, note 1. The earliest Christians in the Lyonnais were Graeco- 
Syrians and dwelt on an island at the junction of the Rhone and the Saone near 
Athanacum. — Renan, Marc-Aurile, 303, note 3. The churches of Lyons and Vienne 
preserved Greek liturgical traces until the sixth century. — Ibid., 343, note 2. For 
evidence of the presence of Syrians in Gaul — in the fifth and sixth centuries — see Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, Ep., I, 8; Greg. Tur., Hist. Franc.,\II, 21; VIII, 1; X, 26; Miraculi 
S. Martini, III, 10; Salvian, De Gubernatione Dei, TV, 69; Jonas, VitaColumbani,^!. 
When Gontran of Burgundy entered Orleans in 585 the Syrian colony there was so 
great that it welcomed the King in the Syriac language — Greg. Tur., VIII, 1. See on 
the whole subject: Brfhier "Les colonies d'Orientaux en Occident au commencement 
du moyen age," Byz. Zeit., XII, 1, 2. 

s 8 Fastes ipiscopaux de Pane. Gaule, I, 39. 

s» Le Blant, No. 458; Renan, Marc-AurUe, 302, note 1. 

60 Mommsen, Roman History, I, 87. Cf. his Provinces of the Roman Empire, I, 92. 
For the evidence in regard to both Lyons and Vienne see Desjardins, Giographie de 
la Gaule romaine, III, 65-67, 372 (Lyons); 83, 376 (Vienne). 

61 Desjardins, III, 152. 

63 Ibid., Ill, 246; Viollet, Institutions politiques de la France, I, 63. In the fourth 
century the Lugdunensis was governed by a praeses and the Narbonnensis by a 
consularis. 
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would certainly be extraordinary. The hesitation of Caesar at the 
Rubicon shows how gravely such an action would be regarded. 
All the evidence is in favor of a strict limitation of the governor's 
authority to his own territory. 63 

An additional suspicious circumstance — all the more suspicious 
owing to the remarkable conduct of the legate — is the absence of 
the governor's name.* 4 Some writers have conjectured that the 
governor may have been Sextus Ligurius Marinus, but this is a 
rash inference from the inscription recording the games in the 
circus which he gave. He was merely a duumvir, whose powers 
could not have extended beyond casting the Christians into prison 
to await the action of the governor who alone had the power of 
life and death. 65 With more plausibility some historians have 
surmised that the governor may have been the future emperor 
Septimius Severus whom Marcus Aurelius appointed governor of 
Lyons in 186. 66 But it was unusual to permit a governor to remain 
long in the same province and more unusual to reappoint him. 
Antoninus Pius extended the term of an efficient governor to seven 
years 67 and Niger advised Marcus Aurelius to reduce the term of 
all governors to five years. 68 It seems unlikely then that Septim- 
ius Severus could have been the governor in the persecution of 

* Mommsen, Hist. Zeitschrifl, LXTV (1890), 399, note 1; Halgon, Les Provinces 
senatoriales, 295. The Digest is clear upon the point. See 1, 16, 1; 18, 3, 13; II, 20, 
Neumann, Der romische Stoat und die attgemeine Kirche, I, 29, note, avoids the difficulty 
by arguing that Vienne was untouched by the persecution, which Hamack, II, 261, 
refuses to believe and which is directly controverted by the account in Eusebius, V, 
1, 13. But Hamack does not attempt to solve the difficulty. 

*♦ In the Acts of St. Marcel, who was martyred at Chalons-sur-Saone on September 
4, 178, and of St. Valerian, who suffered for the faith at Tournus on September 15, 
178, Priscus is mentioned as the legate in the provincia Lugdunensis. But neither 
account may be relied upon. According to Molinier, Les sources de I'histoire de France, 
I, Nos. 44-45, the Acts of St. Marcel are "sensiblement plus recents," and the passio 
of St. Valerian "sans grande autoritfi; ecrite aprSs la fondation de l'abbaye de Tour- 
nus (DC e siecle?)." 

6 * De Boissieu, p. 162. 

« Spartianus, Vita Severi, 3-4; Vita Pescenn. Niger, 3; De Boissieu, p. 226. 
Caracalla was born in Lyons in 186. 

*i Capitolinus, Vila Antonini, 5. 

M Vita Pescenn. Niger, 7. Cf. Mommsen, Romische Staatsrecht (3d ed.), n, 1, 
p. 255, note 5, and n, 2, p. 932, note 1. 
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177 unless he had been reappointed in 186 and enjoyed the singular 
and unusual favor of the emperor. On the other hand, if the alleged 
persecution of 177 has been confused with that of 203 after the 
revolt of Albinus was crushed, when we know that the Christians 
suffered, then the governor may have been Titus Flavius Secundus 
Philippianus, who celebrated the return of order by erecting a 
monument to Bona Mens, which was discovered in 1780. 69 

The conduct of the soldiery in the account in Eusebius also 
gives ground for suspicion. We are told that they were taken to 
the forum by the chili arch (the Greek equivalent of a tribunus 
militum); that Pothinus was carried by the soldiers to the tri- 
bunal. 70 Now in the Latin half of the Roman empire urban 
military posts were to be found in different localities chiefly for the 
suppression of highway robbery and for the prevention of the 
formation of secret societies. 71 This local constabulary had a large 
part in the pursuit and arrest of the Christians, 72 but they were 
particularly enjoined, at least in Trajan's time, not to seek them 
out 73 and apparently Marcus Aurelius continued the policy. 74 
Exactly the opposite was done at Lyons. 75 

Now the witness of Tertullian, 76 Sulpicius Severus, 77 Orosius, 78 
Dion Cassius, 79 and Zonaras, 80 is that the Christians were not 
molested by the imperial government — mob rioting is another 
matter — in the reign of Antoninus Pius. In the case of Marcus 
Aurelius, according to his rescript preserved by Modestinus in the 
Digest xxx. 48. 19 (30) banishment to an island was the penalty 
for religious contumacy, while the emperor's legislation, as pre- 

* De Boissieu, pp. 64-67. Neumann has shown that no proof exists that Sep- 
timius Severus issued any edict against the Christians. Cf. Ramsay, Church and the 
Roman Empire, 194. If Flavius Secundus Philippianus was the governor alluded to 
in Eusebius, V, i, his authority in Gaul explains why the persecution extended across 
the boundary between the provincia Lugdunensis and the provincia Narbonnensis, 
for the inscription on the monument he erected specifically says: "Omnes Gallias 
regebat." 

>° V, i, §§ 8, 30. w Eusebius, V, 1, 13-14. 

i* Mommsen, Rbmische Strafrecht, 307-8. " Apol., 5. 

v Ibid. " Hist. Sacr., II, 31. 

» Pliny, Ep., 97: conquirendi non sint. * VII, 14. 

m Tertullian, Apol., 2. » LXX, 3. 

80 XII, 1. The statement in the paragraph takes no cognizance of the alleged 
rescript of Antoninus Pius in Eusebius, IV, 13. As a matter of fact, "the title is a 
clumsy forgery." — Bury, ed. Gibbon, II, 542. 
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served in Paul's Sentences v. 21. 2, provided for deportation of the 
better citizens and the execution of the lesser. Considering the 
remarkable unity in the administrative policy of the Antonine 
emperors, it is with some suspicion then that we read the account 
of a governor in the reign of Marcus Aurelius so abusing his 
authority. Is it probable that an Antonine governor would have 
flagrantly violated the prohibition against pursuit of the Chris- 
tians, as the letter in Eusebius specifically says P 81 

It is true that the jus coercendi which appertained to a Roman 
governor, as Mommsen has shown, 82 was one of considerable lati- 
tude, and in its application to the Christians varied according to 
the inclination of each official. But restraint was thrown around 
the acceptance of denunciation as evidence. Hadrian went 
further in this particular than Trajan, when he ordered the pro- 
consul of Asia not to admit accusations against the Christians unless 
they were founded on other delicts, and consequently to throw 
them out of court unless they constituted an accusation of Use- 
majeste, in which event the procedure de calumnia was recom- 
mended.* 3 Unless then we are prepared to admit that Marcus 
Aurelius made a radical departure 84 from Antonine precedent, or 
was singularly lax, the conduct of the governor in Lyons seems 
strange. Yet we are told that Caesar wrote in approval. 85 

The governor seems also to have abused his authority in another 
particular. Under the early empire in the case of a capital crime 
the governor was required, even after the indictment was established, 
to refrain from formal condemnation and to send the accused to 
Rome, if he were a Roman citizen. 86 This provision was later modi- 

81 V, 1, 13-14. 

to Romische Staatsrecht (3d ed.), I, 136-61. For its application to the Christians 
see the article cited in Hist. Zeitschrift, LXIV, 398. 

83 Mommsen, Romische Strafrecht, 577, note 3; cf. Justin, Apol., I, 68. 

** The scornful statement of Avidius Cassius, the emperor's rival as a philosopher, 
to the effect that while Marcus Aurelius philosophized his governors did as they 
pleased — Vulcac. Gallicanus, Avid. Cassius, 14 — must be taken with reservation. 

8 « Eusebius, V, 1, 47. 

"Mommsen, Strafrecht, 239. Pliny, Ep., 96-97, sent the Roman citizens of 
Bithynia to Rome and put the others to death. Trajan punished Marcus Friscus, 
governor of Africa, for condemning a Roman knight and seven friends to death, and 
under Hadrian the magistrates of Smyrna were sharply reminded of the limitations 
upon their authority. 
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fied, for the more the right of Roman citizenship extended into the 
provinces the more it became necessary to enlarge the discretionary 
powers of the governor. 8 ' In the city of Rome the emperor dele- 
gated his capital jurisdiction to the praetorian prefect; in the 
provinces the jus gladii was conferred upon different governors. 
The details of this transition are unknown and it is possible that 
even as early as Augustus delegations of this kind were made. 
Probably in the beginning each case was a special case. 88 But it is 
evident that in the third century the jus gladii was generally dele- 
gated to the governors of imperial provinces, probably with the 
restriction that the governor was obliged to secure the emperor's 
confirmation in the case of Roman citizens before execution. 89 
This is the way in which it was applied at Lyons 90 save in one case 
which makes the governor's conduct anomalous. Attalus, we are 
told, 91 was a Roman citizen. Yet, "to please the people the 
governor ordered Attalus to the wild beasts and he was later tor- 
tured by fire." 92 Certainly the spectacle of a Roman governor so 
transcending his prerogative in the Antonine epoch is extraor- 
dinary. I fail to see the " analogy " which Sir William M. Ramsay 93 
perceives between the proceedings in Bithynia and those at Lyons. 
Skepticism increases as we examine farther. In Roman law 
avowed Christians were adeofi* and Rome logically and legally 
punished defiance of the cult of the emperors as a crime against 
the state. 95 In principle the crime was the same for citizens and 
non-citizens and the punishment was death. With Roman citizens 
it was by decapitation. In the case of others they might be 

8 ' Mommsen, RSm. Staatsrecht, II, i, p. 270. 

88 Ibid., II, 1, pp. 243-44, and notes. 

*> But even in the third century actual execution without imperial confirmation 
must have been exceptional, judging from the opinions of the jurisconsults. See 
Paulus, V, 26, 1; Ulpian, Digest, XLVIII, 6, 7, and cf. Mommsen, Rem. Staats- 
recht, II, 1, p. 259 and note 3. After Constantine the jus gladii was even conferred 
on officials of second rank. — Mommsen, Strafrecht, 274. 

»° Eusebius, V, 1, 44, 47. « 2 Ibid., V, 1, 50, 51. 

»" Ibid., V, 1, 44. " Church and the Roman Empire, 240, 264. 

*• Justin, Apol., 2; Clement of Alex., Strom., 7, 1, 14; Dion Cassius, LXVII, 14. 

»sThe Passio Sanctorum Scilitanorum, in the reign of Commodus, is a clear 
exemplification of Rome's attitude in this particular. See Robinson, Texts and Stud- 
ies, I, 112-16; Gwatkin, Selections from Early Christian Writers, 78-83. 
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strangled as criminals, or again as Rome used her criminals, thrown 
to the lions. This was done at Lyons, 96 but there is no allusion 
to the cult of the emperors in the process at Lyons and no evidence 
that any attempt was made to compel the accused to sacrifice to 
the bust of the emperor. 97 Is not the omission significant ? Until 
the first general edict of Decius against the Christians the require- 
ment to burn incense to the bust of the emperor was the usual test. 98 
There is still another anomaly in the matter of the use of torture 
as described in the account in Eusebius. Conybeare has pointed 
out that: 

The whole question of the rationale of the punishments and tortures to which 
the Christian confessors were subjected is an obscure one and has not been 
fairly worked out, mainly owing to the assumption made by nearly all writers, 
that Christians were treated in an exceptional manner and not merely as other 

criminals Now the end aimed at in torture was .... purely judicial. 

.... The torture was only for the purpose of extracting evidence from them. 
The idea of torturing men by way of punishing them for their religious 
opinions was alien to the Roman mind. It was the Christian church that 
first instituted religious persecution in the true sense of the phrase, i.e., as 

punishment of purely speculative tenets They were not tortured as 

Christians, but as witnesses called on to give evidence in a law court. It was 
an easy and natural mental transition from the conception of a Christian 
suffering as a judicial witness to that of him as witnessing by his suffering to 

the truth of the faith The tortures inflicted on martyrs were in the 

main those of which we hear in earlier times as inflicted on witnesses, especially 
on slaves. In Cicero we hear of the candentes laminae or red-hot plates, 
which we often read of in the martyrdoms." 

In the persecution at Lyons the anomaly is the most conspicuous 
in the use of fire. Fire as a means of execution probably was intro- 
duced by Septimius Severus, who established it as a form of capital 
punishment in the case of flagrant crime against the state. 100 
The instance of Polycarp at Smyrna in 155 (?) is beside the mark, 
for there is reason to believe that in this case the police authorities 

•* Eusebius, V, 1, 37-42. 

*» But Ponticus was "pressed to swear by the idols." — Eusebius, V, 1, 53. 

* Pliny, Ep., 96-98. Cf. Apology and Acts of Apollonius, §7 (ed. Conybeare): 
"The prefect said: 'Come then and sacrifice to Apollo and to the other gods and to 
the emperor's image.' " 

» Monuments of Early Christianity, 280-82. 

100 Mommsen, Strafreckt, 591. 
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were overawed by the populace. In other words, Polycarp was 
lynched. 101 Save in the case of Polycarp and the alleged perse- 
cution at Lyons, there is no other example of the use of fire against 
the Christians before the Decian persecution (250). IM This fact 
at once arouses suspicion as to the account in Eusebius. For it 
is manifest that Blandina, Sanctus, AttaJus, and their associates 
were not tortured for the purpose of securing evidence but as a 
means of punishment. The words of the letter specifically state 
that fire was applied as a means of punishment. "These having 
endured all tortures which serve as punishments .... were 
finally put to death." 103 Attalus "was placed on an iron stool 
(rifaavov) (literally frying-pan) and the fumes arose from his 
burning body." Blandina also was roasted. 

Before Septimius Severus magic and poison were the usual 
crimes in the Roman law punishable with death by fire. 104 Magic 
was a familiar charge against the Christians in the later persecu- 
tions, notably in that of Diocletian, but it may be doubted if it was 
as common an accusation as Le Blant and Neumann think. Much 
more popular were charges of grossly immoral practices and the 
eating of human flesh. 105 But such immoralities — or alleged 
orgies — in law were stupra, 106 But there is no evidence that the 
charge of magic was lodged against the martyrs at Lyons. On 
the contrary they were persecuted &i& to ovofia. "The governor 
.... asked only this one question, if he [Vettius Epagathus] was 

101 Lacour-Gayet, Antonin le pieux, 384; Allard, Lectures on the Martyrs, 264. 

IM For much evidence as to the use of fire see Le Blant, L'ipigraphie chrit. de la 
Gaule, p. 11, note. 

«o Eusebius, V, 1, 52, 56. 

10 4 Mommsen, Strafrecht, 637, 643, and notes 2 and 3. "The Roman emperors 
lived in a great fear of supernatural attack. There was a very great interest for many 
people in the question: When will the emperor die? Many, no doubt, made use of 
any apparatus of astrology or sorcery to find out. To the emperor and his adherents 
this seemed to prove a desire that he should die, and was interpreted as treasonable." 
— Sumner, Folkways, 236-37. 

105 "Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean intercourse." — Eusebius, V, i, 14. 
Cf. Justin, Apol., I, 26; Tertullian; Apol., VII, 8; ad Nat., 7. There was a certain 
ground for the popular pagan belief that the Christians partook of human flesh in the 
doctrine of the real presence in the Eucharist, which a pagan could hardly be expected 
to understand and might ignorantly misconstrue. 

106 Mommsen, Strafecht, 682-704. 
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a Christian." 107 Those who confessed what they were, were 
imprisoned as Christians, no other accusation being brought 
against them. 108 This is clear also from the reply of Sanctus: "To 
all questions he replied in the Roman tongue : 'lama Christian.' " I0 » 
Quite as extraordinary is the treatment of those who recanted. 

For those who had recanted at their first arrest were imprisoned with the 
others and endured terrible sufferings, so that their recantation was of no 

profit to them even in this present time [They] were treated as 

murderers and denied with blood and suffered twice as severely as the others. no 

This is a most remarkable departure from the usual procedure, for 
the Roman law was lenient to recusants. Pliny asked of Trajan 
whether recantation entailed pardon, or whether once a Christian 
always a Christian. 1 " To which the emperor replied: "Where the 
party denies he is a Christian and shall make it evident that he is 
not by invoking our gods, let him, notwithstanding any form of 
suspicion, be pardoned." 112 Pardon was extended to apostates 
even after sentence had been passed. 113 Rome's aim was less 
to punish the Christians than to dissuade them, at least before 
the time of Decius. This is what the emperor — was it Marcus 
Aurelius? — commanded to be done at Lyons? 114 Yet what do 
we find? "Those who had recanted at their first arrest were 
imprisoned with the others and endured terrible sufferings so that 
their denial was of no profit to them." 115 Evidently the governor 
disobeyed the instructions. 

But we are not yet finished with the illegal — or extra-legal — 
phases of this persecution. The anomalous, extraordinary and 
anachronistic statements in this account continue unto the last 
paragraph. The treatment of the remains of the martyrs is of a 
piece with all the rest in its illegality. 

«u Eusebius, V, 1, 10. J °» Ibid., V, 1, 20. «* Ep., 97. 

** Ibid., V, i, 33. ™ Ibid., V, 1, 38. "» Ep., 98. 

•» Origen, contra Cels., 2, 13. In the case of Apollonius (185 aj>.) the prefect 
gave Mm an arrest of judgment for one day to reconsider. — Conybeare, Monuments 
of Early Christianity, 39 (§ 10 of the process). In the case of the martyrs of Scili the 
proconsul asks: "Numquid ad deliberandum spatium vultis? Moram xsx dierum 
habete et recordamini." 

"« Eusebius, V, 1, 47: "Any who denied should be set free." 

"sibid.,\, 1,33. 
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The bodies of the martyrs, having thus in every manner been exhibited 
and exposed for six days, were afterward burned and reduced to ashes and 
swept into the Rhone by the wicked men so that no trace of them might appear 
on the earth. And this they did as if able to conquer God and prevent their 
new birth; "that," as they said, "they may have no hope of a resurrection. 
.... Now let us see if they will rise again and if their God is able to help 
them and to deliver them out of our hands."" 6 

Tertullian speaks of the savage devastation of Christian tombs 
and the popularity of the cry, "Areae non sint!"" 7 The persecu- 
tion in Africa in the reign of Septimius Severus under the proconsul 
Scapula in 103-4 was characterized by the spoliation of Christian 
cemeteries." 8 But the annihilation of the bodies of the martyrs 
was a development of the persecutions of the third century when 
the situation and the policy of the Roman government had mate- 
rially changed. 119 The influence Of the Christian idea of the resur- 
rection of the body on Rome's policy is an implication of the third 
century. 120 Even then, until the great Diocletian persecution, such 
horrific process was exceptional. The body of Cyprian, who 
suffered in the Valerian persecution of 258, "was borne away with 
tapers and torches" to the cemetery. 121 This, it must be admitted, 
was an extenuation of Valerian's legislation. For Valerian seques- 
trated Christian cemeteries and deprived the Christians of inter- 
ment. 122 

But Roman law was exceedingly jealous of the rights of sepul- 
ture. Even a slave had the right of decent burial. It is true 
that Christianity was a crimen majestatis and as such, in law, was 
a perduellio variously punished by fire, interdiction of fire and 

nlS Eusebius, V, i, 62-63. "« Tertullian, ad Scap., 3. 

"i Apol., 37; cf. Le Blant, p. no. ™ Allard, pp. 313-14. 

I » Tertullian, Apol., 48; de Anima, 4; Lactantius, Inst, div., IV, 26. During 
the Sepoy rebellion in India in 1857 the English shot the Sepoys to pieces at the 
cannon's mouth. The motive was the same as that of Rome. It was the one and 
only form of punishment dreaded by the natives, since it destroyed their hopes of any 
future existence in the flesh. 

121 Acta proconsularia Cypriani, ed. Hartel, II, p. cxi; Corpus SS. eccks. Lot., HI 
(1871); Benson, Life of Cyprian, 509. 

122 Ruinart, p. 216; Aub6, pp. iv, 343-44; Eusebius, VII, 10, 10-n. GaUienus 
reversed his father's legislation and restored the Christian burial places. Eusebius, 
VII, 13, 3; Homo, Le rigne de I'empereur Aur&ien, 194, note 2. 
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water, confiscation, deportation, and in flagrant cases by death. 
In event of the last penalty execration of memory and deprivation 
of burial might follow. But Tiberius and Domitian had so abused 
their power in this particular that the legislation of the Antonines 
relaxed the rigor of the law in cases of Mse-majeste until the consti- 
tutions of the third century, probably those of Septimius Severus, 
revived the old penalties again. 123 Even toward Christians the 
Antonines were liberal in the matter of burial privileges. 

The undoubted possession of the Christians at the end of the second cen- 
tury of areae or coemekria of their own seems necessarily to imply that in some 
way or other they had corporate rights, that their community ranked as juris- 
tic persons, a result which could only follow from their being specially or gen- 
erally licensed. It was Marcus Aurelius that first granted these corporate 
rights to licensed collegia." 4 

From this extended study of the account of the martyrdom 
alleged to have happened at Lyons I am forced to conclude that 
the persecution cannot be attributed to the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius. That it never happened at all I am not prepared to believe, 
although the argument from silence is a very heavy one. Both 
pagan and Christian historiography, in the third century, was 
amazingly inaccurate and ignorant. Even in the reign of Dio- 
cletian, as the account in Vopiscus XXIX, 2, shows, there was 
great want of accurate knowledge regarding even most important 
events. Examination of the law and the alleged facts points to the 
second half of the third century at the time of its occurrence. 
These Christians in Lyons were Montanists and it is almost incon- 
ceivable that Tertullian, with his own Montanist leaning, should 
not have known of the persecution at Lyons if it happened in 177, 
when arraigning Scapula for the persecution in Africa in 203-4. 
Conybeare has pointed out that "in appraising the historical value 
of an early Christian document, we ought to condemn it .... in 
case the sentiments and teachings put into the mouths of the 

°> Mommsen, Strafreckt, $gx. 

°* Hardy, Church and the Roman Government, 103, who cites the Digest, III, 4, 1. 
Waltzing, Les corporations professionals chez les Romains, I, 316, however, denies 
that this practice obtained before the third century, principally on the ground that 
Tertullian, who was a lawyer, would not have failed to mention it. But elsewhere 
(1, 134, note 1) he admits that "de son temps, c'etait generalement le cas." 
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actors and the actions attributed to them be foreign to their age 
and country so far as of these we have any reliable knowledge." 125 

The intrinsic psychological evidence is distinctly characteristic 
of the late third century. 

Notice (i) the passion for martyrdom: "They with all eager- 
ness finished the confession of martyrdom"; 126 "for the joy of 
martyrdom encouraged them." 127 Pothinus is "invigorated with 
spiritual zeal because of his intense eagerness for martyrdom." 128 
Now the furor passionis martyrum especially characterizes the 
history of the persecutions of the third century. Gibbon's state- 
ment has received the indorsement of many subsequent historians: 

It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the vague though eloquent 
declarations of the Fathers or to ascertain the degree of immortal glory and 
happiness which they confidently promised to those who were so fortunate as 
to shed their blood in the cause of religion. They inculcated with becoming 
diligence that the fire of martyrdom supplied every defect and expiated every 
sin; that while the souls of ordinary Christians were obliged to pass through 
a slow and painful purification, the triumphant sufferers entered into the imme- 
diate fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the society of the patriarchs, the apostles 
and the prophets, they reigned with Christ, and acted as his assessors in the 
universal judgment of mankind. The assurance of a lasting reputation upon 
earth, a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, often served to 
animate the courage of the martyrs. The honors which Rome or Athens 
bestowed on those citizens who had fallen in the cause of their country were 
cold and unmeaning demonstrations of respect when compared with the ardent 
gratitude and devotion which the primitive church expressed toward the vic- 
torious champions of the faith. 1 * 9 

"The blood of the martyrs," as Lactantius finely said, "was the 
seed of the church." It was no plan of the persecuting emperors 
to make Christianity popular. This explains why the legislation 
of Valerian substituted confiscation, exile, imprisonment in the 
mines, degradation of rank, and reserved the death penalty for 
the clergy only. 130 

2. The miraculous elements in the Eusebian account, notably 
in the case of Sanctus,' 31 is again typically characteristic of third- 

n s Conybeare, pp. 4, 5. B » Ibid., V, I, 34. 

k6 Eusebius, V, 1, 11. k8 Ibid., V, 1, 29. °» Edition of Bury, II, 103-4. 

130 Cyprian, Ep., 80. Those of official station were punished with special rigor. 

131 Eusebius, V, 1, 24. 
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century martyrology. The authenticity of the Acts of the Martyrs 
of Scili (between 180-92) "rests chiefly on the circumstance that 
miracles are conspicuously absent." 132 

3. The reference to the Virgin in the account of the tortures 
of Blandina 133 is another statement open to suspicion in a second- 
century document. Allusion to the Virgin is rare before the third 
century 134 and unusual even then. No orthodox writer of the 
first four centuries assigns Mary any privileged place in Christian 
worship, or represents veneration of or devotion to her as a means 
of grace. Maryolatry was a product of the Nestorian contro- 
versy. 135 The name Mother of God was first attributed to the 
Virgin by the Council of Ephesus in 431. 

Finally the literary form of the account in Eusebius arouses 
suspicion of its second-century provenance. In the first place, 
miraculous additions 136 are of third-century embellishment. Sec- 
ondly, dialogue between the judge and the accused is a striking 
characteristic of the authentic records of the martyrs of the second 
century. 137 Further — to quote the admirable words of Conybeare: 

In very many martyrdoms the saint is made to recite his creed; and we 
find on the whole that the creeds given in the Acts of the second century are 
simpler than those given in third-century Acts. Thus in the Acts of Apollo- 
nius, Christ is merely said to have been the Word of God made man in Judea 
where he taught all goodness to man and was crucified. No mention is here 
made of his resurrection nor of his miraculous birth. 138 

To sum up: The utter silence of all historians, whether pagan 
or Christian, as to the persecution of Lyons before Eusebius; the 
absence of any tradition of this nature before the Latin translation 

w Buiy in appendix to Gibbon, II, 345. 

■» Eusebius, V, 1, 45. At first sight the allusion might seem the familiar symbol- 
ism of the Apocalypse and the Shepherd of Hennas. But this cannot be the meaning 
for the contrast is drawn (V, 1, 18) between Blandina's "earthly mistress" — she was 
a slave — and the Virgin Mother, so that the allusion must be a personal one to Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. 

134 Conybeare, pp. 14, 337. 

*» Socrates, Eccles. Hist., vii, 32-34. " 6 Cf. Eusebius, V, 1, 24. 

'« Cf . the trial of the Scilitan martyrs and the Acts of Apollonius. The presence 
of dialogue in the Acts of St. Phocas is an evidence of authenticity. — Conybeare, 
pp. 94-95. 

138 Conybeare, p. 14. 
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of Eusebius was known in the West; the extrinsic evidence against 
the probability of there having been any Christian community in 
Lyons before the middle of the third century; the flagrant viola- 
tions of Roman law alleged of the governor in a century when the 
imperial administration was at its best; the singular anomalies 
and anachronisms of the process— if the persecution actually took 
place in the second century — the internal psychological evidence — 
all these point to a later and probably a third-century origin of 
the account. 

Is the letter in Eusebius an authentic narrative ? If so, it is 
difficult to understand, after Eusebius' work appeared, the more 
especially when we remember that Constantine opened the archives 
freely, 139 why the interest of the church or some churchman was 
not strong enough to actuate it to ascertain more about the martyrs 
of Lyons. The proces-verbaux of the trials were full, as we know, 
for: 

Many instances are recorded in which they [Christians] purchased from 
the clerks (commetttariettses) copies of the official shorthand report of the pro- 
ceedings at trials of the martyrs, and these official Acta form the groundwork 
of many of the tales of martyrs, and are even reproduced verbatim in some of 
the best and most authentic accounts. The rescript would certainly be pre- 
served in pro-consular archives. 1 *" 

The shorthand notes of the trial of Apollonius were accessible to 
his coreligionists. 141 

The whole account in Eusebius may be a Christian fabrication 
composed during the Valerian or Diocletian persecution, in order 
to encourage the faithful and to prevent recantation. The Decian 
persecution, we know, caused an alarming amount of apostasy 
among the Christians. 142 It was the church's object to prevent 
recantation; to teach those who wavered that no mercy would be 
accorded them by the government; that their punishment would 
be as severe, or more severe than before; that they would gain 
nothing in this world by relapsing and lose "the one honorable and 

"»Le Blant, Acad. d. Inscrip. (1879), 2 ^°'> Doulcet, Rapport de Piglise chril. 
el Pilot Remain, 83, note 2; Conybeare, p. 7. 
"° Ramsay, p. 330. 
*** Conybeare, p. 33. 
'*■ Cyprian, De lapsis and Ep., 11, 34, 59; Gibbon, II, 103, note. 
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glorious life-giving Name." 143 This form of pious forgery was not 
uncommon in the third century. 

If the other alternative — the historical veritability of the ac- 
count — be insisted upon, Marcus Aurelius must be acquitted and 
the martyrdom of Lyons put a century later, in the reign of Aurelian 
(270-75). The evidence for this is not direct; much of it is infer- 
ential from the reading of other events, but it seems to me con- 
structively sound. 

One of the most striking events of Aurelian's short reign was 
his reform of the coinage and the reorganization of the imperial 
mints. At the time of his campaign in the east in 272, the emperor 
repressed the frauds at Antioch, 144 not without violent disturbance 
in the city. In order to understand the reason for such insurrection 
it must be remembered that the workmen of the mints formed 
colleges or guilds whose members were united by ties of solidarity 
and relationship, for employment in the mints passed from gen- 
eration to generation in the same family, 145 and that these guilds 
were in intimate and not always honest relation with a crowd of 
bankers, brokers, money-changers, and contracters, so that frauds 
upon the government must have prevaileji. 146 Already in the 
year before (271), Aurelian had undertaken drastic reorganiza- 
tion of the mint at Rome. The senatorial aristocracy, secretly 
hostile to the emperor, abetted the insurrection. The formidable 
nature of the movement against him owing to his reforms is appar- 
ent from the fact that Aurelian lost 7,000 soldiers in subduing it. 147 
Now in 274, after the defeat of Tetricus, "tyrant" of Gaul, in the 

M3 Eusebius, V, 1, 35. 

"4 Homo, Aurtlien, 166 and note 1. Cf. the whole chapter. 

"5 De Boissieu, p. 282; Waltzing, Les corporations profession/lies chez les Romains, 
1, 180; II, 229, 232-33, 260, 283-83; Cod. Theod., X, 20, 16; XI, 7, 7; XII, 6, 2. 

**" Dans toutes les professions exercees a Lyons . . . . ce qui est fort remarquable, 
c'est que le meme homme cumulait souvent deux, trois ou quatre negoces et faisait 
partie de plusieurs colleges." — Waltzing, Les corporations professionals chez les 
Remains, II, 181. This was contrary to Roman law (ibid., 353) and assuredly Aure- 
lian was not the emperor to permit the continuance of such practices. 

147 Vopiscus, Vita Aur., 38; Mommsen, Rom. Munzwesen, 799; Rom. Staatsrecht, 
II, 2, p. 1028, with the long note appended; Homo, Aur&ien, 163-64; Waltzing, Les 
corporations professionals chez les Romains, II, 228. 
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battle of Chalons, 148 the monetary reform was in all likelihood 
extended to the mint of Lyons 149 from which Tetricus had issued 
his counter coinage. 150 As a result Lyons seems to have revolted, 
too, and been crushed as pitilessly as in 203 by Septimius Severus. 

That the Christians in both Rome and Lyons must have suffered 
from popular fury in these rebellions is indubitable. There was 
a violent pagan reaction at Rome in or near the first year of 
Aurelian's reign 1 " when the monetary reform was pending, and some 
of the Christian population suffered. 152 Why not in Lyons where 
the brokers, bankers, and money-changers were abundant ? 153 There 
was intimate connection between the workmen in the mint and 
the goldsmiths and silversmiths much of whose trade was in the 
manufacture of images. 154 This class, like Demetrius at Ephesus 155 
in the days of Paul, undoubtedly was incensed at the teachings of 
the Christians. 

This reasoning seems more probable when it is remembered 
that Aurelian contemplated an extensive persecution of the Chris- 
tians, a purpose which was interrupted by his assassination, and 
that preliminary instructions to this end had been sent to the 
governors of the provinces. 156 Now Aurelian's right hand man in 
Gaul was Julius Placidianus, prefect of the vigilii under Claudius, 
who had held Tetricus in check till Aurelian's arrival in 273 and 
whose headquarters were at Grenoble not far from Lyons. 157 

"* Homo, AurSlien, 118-21. «*« Allard, III, 202-4; Aub6, IV, 444, denies it. 

w» Ibid., 166, 310-11. w» Allard, III, 204. 

■so Ibid., 173, note i. ■» Desjardins, III, 447, note 2. 

154 Argentarius and nummularius are equivalent words in both the early and the 
late empire. Under the Byzantine empire we find op7«pa/wi/3o£= nummularius. — 
Waltzing, II, 231. The word argentarius is used to designate both a silversmith or 
worker in the precious metals and a banker. — Waltzing, I, in, 114, 115, note 1. 
It is difficult sometimes to distinguish them. In the Dictionnaire of Darenberg and 
Salio, I, 407, M. Saglio translates argentarius ^banquier. — Duruy, VI, 289= orfivre. 
Many of these goldsmiths were probably Syrians (Christians?). An inscription of 
the second century in Allmer and Dissart, Inscrip. antiq. du musee de Lyon, 160, 
pertains to one who was a native of Germanicia in Syria. 

*» Acts 19: 23-41. is6 Homo, Aurtlien, 19s and notes; Doulcet, 171. 

w Homo, op. oil., 66, 143. If Julius Placidianus "omnes Gallias regebat" as did 
Flavius Secundus Philippianus in 203 and Posthumius in the reign of Valerian — he 
was Galliae praeses (Treb. Poll., Triginta Tyr., II) — the distinction between the pro- 
vincial Lugdunensis and the promncia Narbonnensis would not have hindered his action. 
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When Aurelian left Lyons after installing the new monetary reforms 
he went on to Autun, Sens, Auxerre, Troyes, Dijon, and Orleans. 158 
In his absence did the populace vent its wrath upon the Christians 
and the rising become so formidable that the local authorities 
sent word to Julius Placidianus, who could readily arrive from 
Grenoble within a few days? May not the governor, already 
aware of the emperor's intention to institute a new persecution, 
have fallen in line with the popular fanaticism, and knowing 
Aurelian so well, though he informed him of the event, have had the 
hardihood to ignore his instructions in the particulars mentioned ? 

Does this interpretation strain the evidence ? I do not think 
so. On the contrary it seems to me that this reasoning, while 
inferential, is justified by the facts which we know of Aurelian's 
reign. If it be so, then the letter in Eusebius finds a rational and 
proper place; even the psychological elements in it fall in, for, as 
we have seen, these phenomena are typical of third-century martyr- 
ology. Color is lent to this theory by the fact that the tradition 
of the martyrs attributes executions of Christians to Aurelian at 
Autun, Sens, and Auxerre, the very places through which he passed 
after leaving Lyons. 159 Moreover, if authentic, these executions 
must all be placed in the summer of 275 160 and Aurelian was killed 
in August or September of the same year. As M. Homo says*. 
"The memory of Aurelian remained very vivid in this part of 
Gaul." 161 

There remains but one stumbling-block in the way. Why did 
Eusebius ascribe the letter giving an account of the persecution at 
Lyons to Marcus Aurelius — or at least mean to do so ? Certainly 
he took large liberties with the evidence before him and "jumped" 
to the conclusion, although he was so hazy in his mind as to actual 
facts that he could not distinguish between Marcus Aurelius and 
his brother in the foreword which he wrote to introduce the 
account. 162 Professor McGiffert's ingenious explanation 163 it seems 
to me really condemns Eusebius, for the letter of the Christians 
of Lyons and Vienne neither in rubric nor text gives any indication 

lsS Homo, op. cit., 311, note 5. 

«» Ibid., 375-76. Til Ibid., 377. 

160 Ibid., 376. Ita Eusebius, V, Introd., 1. 

**> McGiffert's Eusebius {Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers), 390-91. 
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as to the time when the persecution took place, and Eusebius, 
apparently arbitrarily or by a method of his own, ascribed it as 
he did. The genuineness of many of the documents in Eusebius 
is open to question. Seeck rejects all in the Vita Constantini. 
In the Ecclesiastical History, IV, 13, the alleged letter of Antoninus 
Pius, though its authenticity was believed by Baronius, Tillemont, 
Hergenroether, and Champagny, is rejected by Baur, Keim, Renan, 
Allard, Aub6, and others. 164 Overbeck denies the authenticity of 
the letter attributed to Hadrian by Eusebius in IV, 26. l6s Euse- 
bius' critical ability, though admitting he was superior to the 
church writers of his time, was not great. He was credulous 
enough to believe that the correspondence between Abgar of 
Edessa and Jesus in I, 13, was genuine. 166 In the case of the 
letter in IV, 13, Eusebius was extraordinarily careless, for after 
saying that it is a letter of Antoninus Pius, when later on, he pro- 
ceeds to give the text in extenso, he inserts the name of Marcus 
Aurelius instead. 167 Why may he not have made a similar blunder 
in the case of the letter of Lyons, admitting that the letter bore 
the name of any emperor at all upon it, which is not certain ? The 
analogy of name between Aurelius and Aurelian might readily 
have contributed to confusion in so uncritical and careless a writer. 
In numbers of examples of the Acts of the Martyrs ascribed to 
Aurelian's reign the persecutions are in reality referable to other 
emperors — Decius, Valerian, Diocletian, and notably to Marcus 
Aurelius. 16 * The two are often confused. 

If the contentions in this article be valid, then the tradition of 
the early church to the effect that Marcus Aurelius was not a 
persecutor was truer to actual history than historical scholarship 
has hitherto believed. 

164 "The context in Eusebius shows that he regarded the edict as issuing from 
Titus, and so it would seem, as Harnack suggests, that he found the incorrect title in 
his source and did not venture to omit or alter it, while he assumed it to be wrong. 
In any case, the title is a clumsy forgery." — Bury, ed. Gibbon, II, 542. 

l6 s Theolog. Jahrbiicher, Tubingen, 1856, p. 387. 

M See McGiffert's English translation, p. 100, note. 

"*» On Eusebius' confusion of the names of the emperors see McGiffert's edition, 
pp. 390-91. 

168 Homo, Aurilien, 376. 



